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Editorial 
KX 


The Nation in Education 


Every high-school teacher and school administrator, and every 
citizen concerned with the education of youth, should read care- 
fully the report recently issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission on “The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Public Schools.” 

It will be difficult for any one to quarrel with the insistence in 
the Commission’s report on “a single, comprehensive, and perma- 
nent educational program for American youth,” if it is understood 
that such a program may involve more than one community agency. 
But, as the Commission itself points out, one of the chief difficul- 
ties has been that those in charge of American education have not 
fully accepted the task of meeting the needs of all youth. At a 
critical period in our history the traditional college declined to 
besmirch itself with technical training in agriculture and engineer- 
ing; and the high school, for all its achievements, has never met 
the needs of a large part of American youth who for economic and 


other reasons could not profit from its offerings. It is just here that 
the CCC and the NYA have made their contribution and are mak- 
ing it today. They have done this, not through the method of 


’ 


“classes,” so dear to the conventional school, but through “work 
experiences” of the sort long accepted hy our contemporary edu- 
cational philosophy but not yet functioning to any considerable 
extent in “regular” schools. 

The Educational Policies Commission is rightly concerned with 
State and local initiative and responsibility. But education is a 
National concern as well, and no Federal officer in charge of a 
National program could, without violence to his oath of office, 
turn over his responsibilities for the expenditure of Federal funds 
until he could have more assurance than he will now get in many 
States that the purposes for which the Federal Government grants 
the aid will really be carried out. This the Educational Policies 
Commission itself recognizes when it says: “There will be no ‘out- 
of-school unemployed youth’ for Federal agencies to educate, when 
schools everywhere extend their responsibilities to all young people 
until they are satisfactorily established in adult vocations.” 






























































































Educational News and Events 
Kx 
A Pronouncement on the CCC and the NYA 


Asserting that in 1933 the Federal Government changed its tra- 
ditional policy of working through State and local agencies of 
education without exerting any control and adopted instead— 
through the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration—a plan whereby it both operated and controlled 
nation-wide programs of youth training, the Educational Policies 
Commission has made the following recommendations: 


1. That Federal funds for student aid should be continued and 
hereafter should be appropriated to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, rather than to the NYA, for distribution to schools, col- 
leges, and universities through the appropriate educational 
agencies of the several States. 

2. That as soon as they have completed their present emergency 
assignment of training workers for the national defense pro- 
duction program, the National Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps should be discontinued as sep- 
arate youth agencies; that their functions as agencies of voca- 
tional training, general education, and guidance should be 
continued but should be transferred to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; and that their functions as public works 
agencies should be continued but should be located with the 
general agency or agencies of public works. 

3. That Federal financial aid should be provided for State and 
local educational agencies, to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties between the States and to establish new educational agen- 
cies required to meet nation-wide needs; and that this aid 
should be adequate to support a comprehensive effort to meet 
the educational needs of youth. 

4. That the Federal Government should supply leadership to 
the State and local educational agencies, through research, 
conference, experimentation, demonstration, and publication; 
and that the Government should center its educational lead- 
ership in the U. S. Office of Education. 


The recommendations are made, the Commission says, in the 
interest of “a single, comprehensive, and permanent educational 
program for American youth.” 
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Schools and the Bill of Rights 


To celebrate the 150th anniversary of the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights, the Council Against Intolerance in America is sponsor- 
ing a nation-wide observance on December 15. Stressing the mod- 
ern implications of the Bill, the Council will issue material for use 
in schools to create an understanding of its importance to Amer- 
icans today. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt is honorary chairman of the 
Council’s Sesquicentennial Committee. Herbert Bayard Swope is 
national chairman. Vice-chairmen include: James M. Cox, John 
W. Davis, Herbert Hoover, Charles Evans Hughes, Alfred M. Lan- 
don, Sam Rayburn, Alfred E. Smith, Henry A. Wallace and Wen- 
dell Willkie. 

Material, which will be sent without charge to schools, in- 
cludes: A copy of the Bill of Rights, legibly printed and suitable 
for framing; suggested plans for school-wide and classroom _par- 
ticipation including specific information on plays, radio programs, 
records, books and correlated studies; and a play “All-Out for the 
Bill of Rights” to serve as a suggested dramatic program. 

The Council says, in sending the material to principals, “This 
year, of all years, it seems necessary that we reaffirm the principles 
of this document upon which the past glory of America has so 
vitally depended and upon which its future greatness must rely. 
Well-termed “The Soul of the Constitution’ the Bill must be made 
to live as never before in the affairs of our democracy, in the hearts 
of its citizens, in the minds of the school children of America.” 

Teachers desiring the Bill of Rights packet may write to The 
Council Against Intolerance in America, Room 905, Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York City. 


High-School Students and Safety Education 


The value of traffic-safety education in improving the attitude 
of high-school students towards factors in safe driving has recently 
been demonstrated through the use of a new measuring device 
known as the Siebrecht Attitude Scale, described in an announce- 
ment from the New York University Center for Safety Education. 

By applying the scale to some 2,000 high-school students in six- 
teen states throughout the country and the District of Columbia, 
Dr. Elmer B. Siebrecht, inventor of the scale, showed that there 
was a steady improvement in the driving attitudes of youngsters 
from the first to the fourth year. He also found that student atti- 
tudes were further improved by a senior-year course in driver edu- 
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cation and that even greater improvement followed actual road 
experience. 

A progressive increase in the average score from group to group, 
“indicating the role that education apparently plays in the devel- 
opment of attitudes among high-school students,” was found by 
Dr. Siebrecht when he administered the scale to different high- 
school groups in various parts of the country. The groups con- 
sisted of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, driver-training 
students, and students with driver experience. The average in- 
creased from 144 for freshmen and 151 for sophomores to 155 for 
juniors and 158 for seniors. For students in driver-training courses 
it jumped to 164. The highest average of all, 168, was achieved by 
students who had had actual experience in driving. 


A Warning Against Certain Types of 
Vocational Guidance 

“Beware of the wily conjurer who would use devious means to 
determine your vocational destiny,” cautions the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in the November issue of Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

Challenging various practices followed by unscrupulous or ill- 
informed vocational counselors, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association has prepared a set of criteria and issued a statement 
of principles for use in identifying ethical agencies, and for focus- 
ing the light upon unethical practitioners. The Committee on 
Ethical Practices in Vocational Guidance Agencies, with Dean Jesse 
B. Davis of Boston University as Chairman, prepared the report 
under authority of the National Association. 

If a vocational counselor hands out a prescription such as “you 
should be an engineer,” he is to be avoided, warns the committee’s 
report. Any agency that claims, “We will tell you exactly what 
occupation you were cut out for,” should be avoided. 

The report is directed chiefly at agencies and individuals that 
operate on a fee-basis and claim to have a “secret which will unlock 
your latent powers.” 

Special warnings are issued against agencies that use vocational 
tests like nickel-in-the-slot machines. Vocational guidance, explains 
the report, aims to help the individual to know himself and to 
acquire essential information for his own guidance. Personal inter- 
views between counselor and the person seeking occupational guid- 
ance should continue over a period of time, and aptitude tests when 
used should be interpreted only by those trained in their use, 
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according to the rules set down. Full knowledge of the limitations 
of vocational guidance tests should be recognized, says the state- 
ment on principles. Furthermore, vocational guidance cannot be 
given by mail. 

Types of agencies not approved by the committee include (1) 
those using employment to obtain fees for testing and counseling 
before recommending for employment, and charging a second fee 
for placement; (2) those that use advertising of lectures and coun- 
seling under the pretext of guidance, but actually for the purpose 
of securing prospects for schools; (3) those giving advice regarding 
all types of personal problems not related to vocational efficiency. 

“The personnel of the agency is the most vital factor from 
every standpoint,” states the report. “The responsibility of coun- 
seling human beings with respect to careers is as great as the re- 
sponsibility of the physician or surgeon and should be safely 
guarded.” 


School and College Morale Service 


On October 30, Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
announced a plan by which hundreds of thousands of teachers, 
educational leaders, and citizen volunteers could participate in 
national defense. He issued a call for volunteers to the School and 
College Civilian Morale Service to be developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education. In shaping plans for recruiting volunteers the Office 
of Education is cooperating with the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Copies of a manual on “How To Participate” have been mailed 
out to 1,700 college presidents, 18,000 superintendents of schools, 
26,000 high-school principals, 9,000 librarians, and numerous civic 
groups. 

“Good morale,” declares Administrator McNutt in the manual, 
“is as important to defense as guns and planes. Morale in a democ- 
racy is unity of purpose based on common understanding. That 
kind of morale thrives on free and full discussion. The responsi- 
bility of promoting discussion falls on our traditional institutions 
which we have set up for enlightenment—our schools and colleges.” 

“We expect to see forums and discussion groups doubled and 
trebled in every community,” says U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker. “Let’s call these meetings ‘Freedom’s Forums.’ 
Let them be assemblies where free Americans get to the roots of 
their problems with respect for facts and without hysteria. Free- 
dom’s Forums will be conducted in schools, colleges, union halls, 
churches, women’s and service clubs, libraries, and in farm organi- 
zation meetings.” 


, 















































Youth and the Future’ 
REINHOLD SCHAIRER 
KAR 


N THESE dark days of disaster and danger, is there any way of 
Tine future, or are we just the prey of the waves of the future 
which play with us? I asked this question again and again when 
I met men and women who came out of the horrors of Nazi con- 
centration camps, or the day and night persecution of the Gestapo, 
who lived through all the tortures which Dante only describes in 
his Inferno. I was convinced that if I asked those men and women, 
the answer would be a correct one. And this was always the an- 
swer: there are situations in life where there seems to be no way 
out, only a wave above you. If you accept this, you are lost. A 
ship which does accept the waves will soon be a wreck. 

But if, at this moment of danger, you decide that there shall 
be a way, an unexpected support from the inside sharpens your 
instincts and increases your strength, and you are guided and di- 
rected towards the way of the future, towards salvation. 

I wish to make this short statement to begin with, but as it is 
on purely philosophical foundations I will return to the objection 
that there may be no way, only a wave of the future. 

Indeed, everyone who does not isolate his heart and mind from 
the terrible events over in Europe sometimes feels desperation get- 
ting stronger and stronger in his heart. He feels that a black cloud 
is hanging in the sky and a hurricane is approaching from which 
there may be no escape. 


EsPECIALLY AMONG YOUTH 

I know that feelings like this are especially widespread amongst 
youth. Youth has a natural right to be protected and sheltered 
until strength of body and mind makes it fit for the hardships of 
life. 

I know your feelings. I am fully aware of the doubts and mis- 
givings with which you are looking at the older generation. You 
feel that we are guilty, that all this disaster of our time is not 
God-sent but man-made, and you take the right to criticize us. 
Rightly so. 

No doubt we have failed: we were not strong, wise or good 
enough to meet the dangers in advance. With all our knowledge 

1 Excerpted from the Frank Aydelotte Lecture at Swarthmore College, October, 1941. 
Dr. Schairer was a leader of youth movements in Germany, later a British subject, 


and is now in this country working with the United States Committee on Post-War 
Reconstruction. (See Hicgn Scnoot JOURNAL, October, 1941, pp. 271-274.) 
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and accumulated science, the democratic nations were weak in 
far-seeing educational statesmanship, in planning peace and main- 
taining order, in safeguarding our freedoms. In all those efforts of 
great statesmanship we were far behind the techniques by which 
Hitler has prepared destruction and serfdom. The limitations, 
the narrowness, slowness and hesitation of the defenders of democ- 
racy in every country and continent in the last ten years seem 
indeed a reason for deep depression. 

The accusation of having failed is made especially strongly 
against us European educators. In seven years Hitler transformed 
the mind of youth in Germany into an unbelievably strong fighting 
and destroying unity. Democracies, if we look back, seem to have 
produced nothing to compare with this unity. We remember, and 
we still see today, amongst democratic groups petty quarreling and 
disputing on unimportant details; lack of unity in the large ques- 
tions; lack of preparedness for action. In every important decision, 
there seemed to be some strong elements of hesitation. Often we 
were slow, or even too late. Nations in Europe who knew that 
they would be attacked by the same onslaught did not unite for a 
common defense. Only in the last hour of the ultimate danger 
something like audacious courage and quick action developed. But 
very seldom in those last moments of danger does the miracle hap- 
pen unless men have learned the great art of a mastering faith 
working by clear and humane decisions and by unhesitating action, 
in defense of freedom, first in small matters and then in large 
questions of world-wide scope. Miracles come only to people who 
are prepared to act. Some people think that our Western education 
indeed made men hesitating and selfish, doubtful, timid and slow; 
and therefore many say there is no way of the future at all, only 
a towering gigantic wave against which we are powerless. Non- 
resistance, they think, is the only choice. 


A REVIVAL OF FAITH 


Against this dark prospect the first two years of Hitler’s war 
have laid a great and brilliant new experience. They have revealed 
a nearly forgotten secret of human life. To people who still had 
a religion for every hour of the day and night, and not only for 
Sundays at 11 or for no day at all, this secret was well known. 
Most of us had forgotten it. Now we know it again, and to tell 
this secret I use an expression created by one of the great poets 
of a German youth 150 years ago when a new awakening blew 
through the dry lives of the deeply disappointed new generation. 
So spoke Hdlderlin: “Where there is danger, salvation grows too.” 
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It is true once more, and we see it every day in Europe. Hitler 
may win victory after victory on the battlefields with tanks and 
planes and guns: on the greater battlefield of the hearts of youth, 
he is losing daily more and more. 

He was convinced that British and French and Dutch and Dan- 
ish and Norwegian and Greek and Polish youth would surrender 
their forgotten flags to him as the German youth did after seven 
years. But youth in the neighboring countries outside Germany 
did the opposite. The battle for freedom, the readiness for martyr- 
dom, the greatness of ideals, is today again a matter of youth’s 
own and freely chosen concern. The banners of freedom seemed 
for a long time forgotten: ideals had lost all power; visions had 
disappeared; the eyes were tired and blind. Now all the splendor 
of a great hour in history has returned and youth are risking their 
lives for a better future under banners flying from Oxford to War- 
saw, from Oslo to Athens; and Russian youth, separated for so 
long from the rest of Europe and educated in a way we did not 
know, has joined in this common battle for a better free world 
and a rejuvenated Europe. 

This is not propaganda. The facts are true. Everyone coming 
from Europe brings these good new tidings. It is a message for 
which we educators had been waiting and hoping and praying for 
many months. The faith that this would happen was our most 
precious possession, and still we lived in faith and hope: faith and 
hope that in European youth, under a somewhat doubtful, pessi- 
mistic, or even cynical surface, something would be alive which 
would not split like clay under the hammer blows of fate, but 
would prove harder the more it was beaten, hard and resisting 
and unbreakable. And this is what European youth has now 
proved. 

Hitler was hoping for the opposite; and when he learned that 
Oxford youth years ago decided to refuse to fight for king and 
country he saw his throne in Buckingham Palace already safely 
erected. When French youth expressed in hundreds of thousands 
their inclination of friendship towards Germany, he saw France 
forever under the Swastika. When Russian youth was thinking and 
hoping in terms of materialism and of international solidarity only, 
he applauded and felt the more justified in indoctrinating German 
youth with an iron will towards international destruction. 

And so he sent out his waves after waves of terror, gigantic, 
irresistible, so powerful that no one should dare to resist. So he 
believed, and with him many timid souls in many countries. 
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YOUTH IN THE LEAD 


Suddenly the scene has changed. Youth has taken the lead. 
Their eyes glowed, their minds became inventive: young boys be- 
came men of action. 

As in a scientific experiment, here we have the first result. This 
result reads: even the most terrible attack and suppression cannot 
conquer youth in Europe. Youth resists and has the courage to 
escape towards the new way of the future. This way certainly 
exists only where there is this courage. 

For this first result, youth deserves all honor. We know now, 
looking at youth in the occupied countries of Europe, that with 
such a youth we all can win. 

Every consideration of the European future has, from now on, 
to begin with the statement that youth—by a sudden inner change 
towards courage, towards self-education, towards hard discipline— 
turned the wave and won this new hope for a new way of the 
future. Every European statesman, the political and the educa- 
tional statesman, will after Hitler forever be deeply grateful to 
youth for this action, and will prove it by an entirely new emphasis 
on education and youth welfare, and by an invitation to youth 
to participate fully in all matters in which youth can take part 
and take responsibility. And we know now more than ever that 
this part and this responsibility of youth has to be much larger 
than in the past. We know more and more from day to day that 
seldom have so many owed so much to so few; and not only the 
boys between 18 and 21 in the British and Russian and Polish 
fighter planes must be mentioned. The same homage should be 
paid to so many leaders of youth in Britain and France and in all 
other resisting countries, most of them yet unknown but one day 
to fill the world with praise and admiration. 

And I dare to say with full conviction and intention that the 
same is true inside Germany also. There, the youth leaders who 
risk their lives against the Nazis may be few; thousands of them 
may have been killed: but they still exist, secretly acting in this 
great underground conspiracy against Nazism, or even more alive 
in the higher form of martyrdom. 

The only monument for which they will ask, anc which we shall 
erect, will be this way of the future, a new and better system of 
education which will make impossible a new infection with the 
poison of terrorism and gangsterism; and to this living monument 
many of us are devoting days and nights of our lives. 














The Student Election 
LAURENCE W. ROSS 
Dean of Boys, Senior High School, Greenville, 8. C. 
KX 


URING the current critical period of our American way of 
D life, educators are prone to reflect more and more upon ways 
in which the school can better assist in the nourishment of our 
democratic ideals. Democracy, it is said, can and must be demon- 
strated to be at work here. The public schools of the nation must 
have a larger share in the process of making democracy work. This 
is not a new plea, to be sure, though it is intensified during the 
present crisis. 

For quite a few years now the administrative officials in public 
schools have recognized the desirability of the placement of some 
measure of responsibility upon the student body for its own gov- 
ernment. It has been felt that the active participation of the stu- 
dents in some phases of administration provides numerous oppor- 
tunities for development of desirable experiences and sense of 
responsibility. In the public schools it is probable that the posses- 
sion and proper use of the student-election ballot as an educative 
experience and means toward improved self-government is the cap- 
stone of the democratic processes in action. This is probably as it 
should be, since the privilege of making free and intelligent use of 
the ballot in municipal, state, and national elections epitomizes to 
most minds the freedom and other advantages which our demo- 
cratic form of government offers. It is important, then, for the 
schools to intensify present efforts to refine and. improve existing 
methods of supervising and controlling elections of student-body 
officers to the end of contributing maximum educational benefits 
from the election processes. 

The observations to follow here are intended to illustrate in a 
practical way the conduct of annual student-government elections 
as carried out in one of the larger high schools of the Southeast. 
The Senior High School in Greenville, South Carolina, is not 
materially different in the composition of its student body from 
other schools in small cities in other parts of the country. The 
students have a relatively new building and good equipment, well- 
trained teachers, and a capable director of student activities. As 
in most other schools of this and other sections some measure of 
student participation in school administration is encouraged by 
school authorities, and the extent and means of such participation 
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are set up within a constitution governing the student activities. 
The culminating event of student-government activities is the elec- 
tion, each spring, of student-body officers for the coming year. 
The basic elements of democratic ideals and spirit seem each year 
to pervade the election “campaign” atmosphere more thoroughly 
than in each preceding year, and there are no longer evident any of 
the all-too-frequent “headaches” to the teachers and administrative 
officials in the process. 


NOMINATING THE OFFICERS 


As set forth in the constitution of the student body the officers 
to be elected each year are a president and a vice-president. These 
officers are ex-officio leaders of the student forum, which is the 
representative legislative council of the student organization, and 
corresponds to what many schools call the “student council.” At 
some time in March, as set forth in an article of the constitution: 
Preceding the election of officers, a nominating committee consisting of the 
presidents of the home rooms and a faculty adviser, shall be formed under 
supervision of the forum. This committee shall make nominations for president 
of the student body. These nominations shall include the names of at least 


one boy and at least one girl. Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tion. 


A petition with 150 signatures is necessary for each additional 
nomination for president. Each petition is approved by the nomi- 
nating committee and the administration before being accepted. 
It is further required that each nominee be a member of the rising 
senior class, be doing satisfactory scholastic work, and not be en- 
cumbered with another major student office. The term of office 
is, of course, for one year, and the presidency carries the usual 
ex-officio membership in all standing committees and the chairman- 
ship of the forum (student council). The authority of the vice- 
president is largely delegated, usually in the absence of the presi- 
dent. The constitution provides that there shall be a primary 
election as well as a final election, with the boy and the girl receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes in the primary opposing each other 
in the final balloting. The one receiving the highest number of 
votes in the final election is elected president, and the runner-up 
automatically becomes vice-president. 


REGISTRATION FOR VOTING 
An election committee, one of the standing committees of the 


forum, supervises the election. This group reviews nominations for 
officers, reviews in advance the plans and platforms (written) of 
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the nominees and their respective campaign managers, sets the date 
for the election (usually in April), arranges for voting booths to 
be set up at convenient places in the building on election day, and 
supervises the counting of the ballots after the voting. 

The next step after nomination of candidates is the preliminary 
registration of all prospective voters. This registration is held at 
set times and places over a period of two or three days. This 
activity encourages a wider participation in the “campaign” and 
subsequent voting. Registration is done by “wards” in realistic 
fashion, and only those who have registered in advance are given 
ballots on election day. 


THE CAMPAIGN 


The student newspaper heralds the approach of the campaign 
by publishing the names and extracurricular records of nominees, 
announcing the time and places for registration, and listing cam- 
paign managers. Perhaps some mention is made of the more im- 
portant “planks” in the platforms of various candidates. Then, and 
under certain sensible restrictions against undue nuisance and ex- 
pense, posters, simple handbills, and news-letters supporting par- 
ticular candidates begin to appear around the school building. 
Regulation of campaign advertisement is accomplished through 
the election committee and its faculty representative. 

The climax of the campaign arrives with the scheduled speeches 
of the campaign managers and candidates before each class of the 
high school in turn. It has been found that more objectionable 
tendencies toward “mud-slinging” and mild derogation of oppo- 
nents is effectively avoided by the simple expedient of letting the 
election committee review and recommend in advance of their 
delivery modifications of written copies of these speeches. It has 
been found, too, that this practice materially enhances the literary 
quality of the speeches, and makes them more interesting for the 
student assemblies who hear them. 


THE ELECTION 


Most of the election interest in Greenville High School is con- 
centrated upon the primary balloting, since this voting at least 
determines who are to be the two major officers out of a relatively 
large initial list of nominees. Each voter chooses two candidates, 
one boy and one girl. Regular voting booths are set up in each of 
three “wards,” (one for each class; there are three classes in the 
Greenville Senior High School) under supervision of members of 
the election committee. These booths are kept open for a period 
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before school, again during each luncheon recess, and again after 
school, thus allowing each registered student ample opportunity to 
vote in the one day when the polls are open. 

Immediately following the casting of the ballots, the election 
committee retires with the ballots from the various ballot boxes 
and counts them. Announcement of the results of the voting is 
made over the school radio system the following day, and success- 
ful candidates are introduced. 

In the final or run-off election the two successful candidates 
(one a boy and the other a girl) do not have an opportunity to 
whip up the campaign propaganda anew. The same poll stations, 
one for each “ward,” with the same two supervisors at each ballot 
box, are used, and the election is carried out again in one day, with 
little publicity and fanfare, the ballots being counted by the elec- 
tion committee under the supervision of the faculty representative. 
The voting habits of Greenville High School students, incidentally, 
indicate considerably more civic interest than do the habits of 
their elders in municipal and other elections. About 80 per cent 
of the student body usually votes. 

A fitting gesture of good will at the close of the 1941 campaign 
was a “consolation” dinner given by the election committee to all 
candidates and their campaign managers. The dinner was held at 
the school during school hours and with the principal and faculty 
supervisors in attendance as guests. At the dinner a few brief 
commendatory remarks from various candidates, both successful 
and unsuccessful, seemed to heal the “wounds” of campaign defeat 
and to unite the student leaders in a common cause of progressive 
school improvement. 


CONCLUSION 


As pointed out earlier in this article, the major objective in the 
school’s policy of encouraging pupil participation in administra- 
tion, and particularly administration of extraclass activities, is the 
achievement of certain educational values in citizenship training. 
The end is not just student government. Rather, the measure of 
student government afforded is but a means to this objective. It 
has been demonstrated at least to the satisfaction of Greenville 
High School officials, that the process of the student election, its 
preliminaries, the election committee activities, the response of the 
students to the campaign events, and the actual election experiences 
of the candidates can be vital life experiences of definite value not 
only to democratic school citizenship, but also to a more intelligent 
and democratic electorate for citizenship in life beyond high school. 
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What the 1940 Census Finds Out About Youth! 


Preliminary 1940 population figures show that in the age group 
15 to 19 years there are 12,346,481 persons, more than in any other 
5-year age group in the population. The third most numerous 
group is that aged 20 to 24 years, with 11,561,533 persons. By sheer 
weight of numbers these two age groups, with their combined 
population of 23,908,014 representing 18.2 per cent of the total 
1940 population, merit special attention. 

Within the next five years we shall probably have the greatest 
number of youth aged 15 to 24 we have ever had or may expect 
to have in the predictable future. The immediate present will 
likely be marked, therefore, by new peaks in the need for educa- 
tional facilities at the college level and in the demand for jobs 
available to persons without previous work experience. Before the 
end of the decade, however, colleges and high schools will be faced 
with decreases in school enrollment except to the degree that this 
can be offset by increasing the proportion attending school. Also, 
by then, the number entering the labor market each year will begin 
to decrease. 

The figures also show that from the turn of the century the 
number of persons 25 years or over has constituted an ever-grow- 
ing proportion of the total population. As will be more clearly 
illustrated by the figures on the number in the labor force, youth 
15 to 24 years old have been faced with competition for jobs from 
an ever-increasing proportion of older workers. Youth may look 
forward to increasing competition with older population groups 
in all phases of social, economic, and political activities. 


EMPLOYMENT AND SCHOOLING 


The 1940 figures on work status are not exactly comparable with 
previous statistics because of differences in the definition of work- 
ers, but the broad outline of the changes that have occurred is 
clear. At the beginning of the century, over 60 per cent of the boys 
14 to 19 years old were workers in the labor market; in 1930 this 
proportion had dropped to slightly over 40 per cent, and by 1940 
it was below 35 per cent. Similarly for girls 14 to 19 years old, 
the proportion of workers dropped from 28 per cent in 1900 to 23 
per cent in 1930 and 19 per cent in 1940. 

The dramatic decline in the proportion of boys and girls in 
the labor market results from child labor laws and from the pro- 
longation of schooling. The figures do not mean that fewer youths 


1From U. S. Department of Commerce Bureau of the Census Population Series. 
P-3, No. 19, October, 1941. 
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are entering the labor market, but that they are entering at older 
ages. The proportion of young men 20 to 24 years old who are 
workers has changed very slightly since 1g00, and the proportion 
of workers among females of this age has been increasing rapidly. 
Postponement of the time of entering the labor force means that 
the type of education and training that the modern youth receives 
is increasingly important to his success as a worker and a citizen. 

The increase in the number of young women in the labor mar- 
ket is one of the most significant population trends of this century. 
In 1900 a little over 30 out of every 100 females 20 to 24 years old 
were workers; in 1930 the number exceeded 40 out of 100, and by 
1940 more than 45 out of every 100 young women were in the labor 
force. $ 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUTH 


It is not easy for youth to gain a foothold in a labor market 
where jobs are scarce and experience is an important qualification 
for employment. Youth have suffered more unemployment than 
any other element of the labor force. The census shows that dur- 
ing the last week of March, 1940, there were two million persons 
14 to 24 years of age in the United States who were totally unem- 
ployed and seeking work, and the records of the WPA, NYA, and 
CCC show that there were over a million more unemployed youth 
working at relief jobs. 

The scarcity of skilled workmen in key defense industries makes 
training and employment of youth more important today than ever 
before. The recognition of this condition has resulted in the ex- 
tension of vocational training administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education, in cooperation with State boards for vocational educa- 
tion, and in concentration on vocational training by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 





The U. S. Public Health Service is planning to appoint health 
education consultants for various defense areas. The positions, 
paying $2,600 to $3,800 a year, will be filled through the Federal 
Civil Service Commission. Appointees will work with local health 
officers and their staffs, advising them as to methods and procedures 
of health education, such as individual instruction through inter- 
view, group instruction through discussions, talks, lectures, and 
other educational techniques. College graduation plus special study 
and experience will be required. Applications close December 11. 
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OREIGN-language teaching may well have, among its broad 
PB cojectives the aims of increasing language consciousness, of 
making one aware of language as an important factor in man’s 
environment, and of giving a more cosmopolitan outlook on one’s 
own problems. In this day and age of swift-moving events in the 
world at large, we need a better perspective on our own problems 
and a clearer understanding of larger social issues. 

Language teachers have perhaps somewhat overlooked the un- 
usual opportunities and the wealth of materials and activities in 
their respective fields of study. They have tended to neglect the 
objectives of international understanding and good will. 

It is not easy, when faced with one’s pupils, whose chief desire 
is the mastery of the foreign language, to see beyond the memori- 
zation of irregular verb forms and the careful reading of foreign 
literature. It is not wise to cast aside the traditional curriculum 
merely for the sake of change, but is it not intelligent and sound 
to seek out freedoms and liberties within the traditional realm 
rather than to be entirely confined within a classical world of 
prose, poetry and songs of the ancients? 

America has long since ceased to be a continent surrounded 
by two great oceans, too vast to permit frequent communication 
and liaison with the mother country and the foreign-speaking 
countries of Europe. Printing facilities, travel opportunities, radio 
and cable all add to the great task of drawing us closer to our 
world neighbors. America, however, has yet to find the solution 
to the problem of financing these privileges so that they may be 
enjoyed by the majority rather than the few. It is not possible 
that all, and not even likely that many, of our pupils will see the 
monuments of Paris, will visit the chateaux of the Loire, nor that 
they will live in Berry among the peasants of George Sand. Most 
of our students, however, will have the constant opportunity to 
read, see, and study more about their own country. It will be their 
individual and group task to welcome people to this country from 
the shores of Europe. It will be their responsibility to give time 
and thought to the understanding of these people. This task is 
more complex than we realize, and the language teachers have an 
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unlimited field in which to play their part.in this enormous matter 
of reconstructing broken ties and making new adjustments to a 
country differing in language, literature, and mode of living. 

If we believe sincerely in these things, is the time not ripe for 
an examination of the curriculums of our foreign-language teach- 
ers? It is, indeed, the moment to hold fast to all we have of the 
cultures of foreign countries, to guard carefully and to respect 
their language, their literature, their music, their art, but along 
with the safeguarding of what is traditional, is it not fitting that 
one examine, perhaps for the first time, certain aspects of our own 
country as seen and commented upon by the foreign visitor? 

Such a unit of study in the field of French might be entitled, 
“L’Amérique Vue par le Frangais.”” The materials would correlate 
quite simply and logically with a unit in American history. When 
did this first interest in America occur? Who were the early French 
explorers of this country and what important Frenchman, who 
visited this continent, returned to France to write about America? 
From the writings of what Frenchmen did we take ideas for our 
constitution? All these and many other questions might be asked 
in an attempt to trace the French interest in America. 

The French government has, in the past, made a practice of 
encouraging its men in diplomatic service to observe and write 
articles, pamphlets, and books on their experiences abroad. 

American colleges and universities have encouraged French pro- 
fessors to come to this country to take positions on their faculties 
in the departments of language, literature, science, art, and music. 

Several of these scholars upon returning to France have written 
articles and books about our college students. Among them are 
Georges Duhamel, Paul Morand and André Maurois. The names 
of these men are now appearing in histories of French literature, 
where they will be remembered among those who have made their 
contribution to the slow-moving processes which attract nations to 
each other and turn the youth of one culture towards the youth 
of another. They will have shared in the task of promoting Franco- 
American relations by helping us to observe ourselves and our 
country with less prejudice and a broader perspective. 

The elements which help to promote tolerance by acquainting 
the student with the French point of view, might also create a 
more friendly attitude towards the Frenchman by seeing the famil- 
iar through his eyes. Would they not also make our pupils more 
aware of their individual strengths and weaknesses and those of 
the American nation as a whole? Would not such a study make 
us appreciate more fully our own national life and culture and 
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would it not encotrage us to share our American opportunities 
with peoples of other lands whose liberty and freedom have been 
restricted to a greater degree? 

The following outline is offered as a basis for the proposed 
study of America as seen by the Frenchman. It would be expected 
that it, or parts of it, would be used as one unit of work for pupils 
in their third or fourth year of the language. It might be repeated 
at this point that these materials should not replace completely 
the usual program of studies of selections from examples of the 
writings of other great Frenchmen. It should supplement that pro- 
gram and be condensed or enlarged upon according to the interests 
and language level of the group and according to the teacher’s 
particular interest and experience with the selected texts. 


“L’Amérique Vue par le Frangais” 


1ére Partie: Etude historique des premiers explorateurs et des mis- 
sionnaires jésuites. 

1) La Salle 

2) Champlain 

3) Cartier 

4) Marquette 

5) Les péres jésuites. 





2éme Partie: Ce que l'Amérique a appris et adopté des idées de 
Diderot et de Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
L'intérét de Montesquieu, De Tocqueville et Beaumarchais 
dans |’Amérique. 
Le souvenir francais en Amérique de Lafayette. 


géme Partie: Les textes littéraires sur l’Amérique. 
1) Chateaubriand. Atala et René (morceaux choisis) 
2) Chateaubriand. Voyage en Amérique 
3) Paul Bourget. Outre Mer (morceaux choisis) 


4eme Partie: 
1) L’étudiant américain 
André Maurois. En Amérique 
Paul Morand. Champions du Monde 
Georges Duhamel. Scénes de la Vie Future 
2) Le négre américain 
Paul Morand. Magie Noire 
Paul Morand. New York 
Paul Morand. Bouddha Vivant 
3) Les villes américaines 
Georges Duhamel. Scénes de la Vie Future 
Paul Morand. New York 
Paul Morand. Bouddha Vivant 
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4) Les paysages américains 
Paul Bourget. Outre Mer 
André Maurois. En Amérique 
Georges Duhamel. Scénes de la Vie Future 
Paul Morand. Air Indien. 
(Morceaux choisis de chaque livre.) 


Conclusion: Le réle joué par l’Amérique dans l’esprit frangais. 
L’avenir de l’'Amérique dans l’esprit francais. L’influence des 
ceuvres de ces écrivains francais sur la France et les Frangais. 


Suggestions for correlating this unit of study with the arts: 


I. Factual Art 

Maps 
1) Voyages of early explorers and of the Jesuit missionaries 
2) Chateaubriand’s map of America 
3) Paul Morand’s route over South America 

Charts 
1) Trips of the French voyageurs 
2) Comparison of French and American movies 
3) Comparison of French and American automobiles 
4) French professors in American colleges and universities 
5) Comparison of French and American education; school, 

college and university 

6) French place names in the United States 

Graphs 
Similar to the above topics 


— 


II. Semi-factual arts and crafts topics 
French pottery (American pottery today is greatly influenced 
in shape, color and design by the French painters and pot- 
ters. French influences have reached America in fine china, 
in particular.) 
French fashions (dress, cosmetics, jewelry) 
Interior decoration (wall paper in particular) 
French textiles 
The theatre . .. (American influences from the French) 
Architecture, in particular, housing and city planning 
1) Americans are studying Le Corbusier, an industrial 
architect for city and traffic planning. 
2) The city of Washington was planned by the French 
architect, L’Enfant. His life and his planning of our 
capital city would make an interesting unit of study. 


III. Abstract Art 
1) Murals 
America as seen by the Frenchman 
America as known by the early French explorers 
The American student, negro, city, landscape, movie, 
automobile as seen by the French 
Franco-American relationships 
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2) Painting 
Scrapbook. Modern American painters influenced by 
the French moderns 
Sketches of thoughts on America 
3) Sculpture 
Abstract. . . . Franco-American relationships 
4) Drama 
The Frenchman in America 
Understanding why America looks as it does to the 
Frenchman 


5) Movie 
Thoughts on America 


6) Series of posters 
Travel posters 
Honest posters from the French point of view on Amer- 
ica 
Honest posters from the American point of view on 
America. 


**The Cities Cannot Prosper if the Rural Areas 
Do Not Prosper’’ 


“The majority of the people who own farms in Georgia seem 
to be primarily interested in seeing how many bales of cotton they 
can get. Especially is this true of city owners. This accounts for 
the once rich soil of Georgia being so poor now. 

“People in the city can enrich their yards, flowcr and vegetable 
gardens by planting legumes. Vacant lots should be planted in 
legumes or kudzu to add nitrogen and humus to the soil and to 
prevent erosion. 

“The poorer the land of Georgia becomes, the poorer the peo- 
ple. Soil conservation is not just a rural problem. It is a problem 
for all of us. Georgia is primarily an agricultural state. The cities 
cannot prosper if the rural areas do not prosper.” 

—John F. Graham, in “The Challenger,” monthly publica- 
tion of the faculty of the J. C. Murphy Junior High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

















Arts and Crafts in the Elementary- and 
Secondary-School Curriculum 


ANGELIKA RECKENDORF 
KX 


RT EDUCATION is often regarded as an adjunct, a luxury, 
A a superfluity in schooling. But actually it constitutes the most 
vivid kind of learning; and pupils who do not develop satisfac- 
torily under ordinary procedures frequently do find a new and 
engrossing interest through pleasing results from “doing” arts and 
crafts. 

PURPOSES OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The chief aim of teaching arts and crafts in elementary and 
secondary education is to meet the basic needs of everyday life. 
Such experience can be obtained through fine arts, drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpturing, or through industrial arts, all kinds of crafts, work 
with paper, cardboard, papier-maché, clay modelling, pottery, wood 
carving, woodwork, metalwork, needlework, costuming, stage set- 
ting, weaving and basketry. 

Drawing, painting, sculpturing bring the child in touch with 
different media and tools. Materials for drawing and painting 
are paper and cardboard. Materials for sculpturing are clay, plas- 
ter, wood and papier-maché. Tools and media are such as pencil, 
charcoal, ink, pastel, water-color, clay, soap, pen, brush, and fin- 
gers. The child by practice studies the limits and advantages of 
the different media. In drawing he learns effective handling of 
black and white; in painting he observes the elements of color 
combination; in sculpturing he develops a feeling and understand- 
ing for three dimensions. The different kinds of industrial arts 
emphasize the experience in motor ability by making useful objects 
which are needed either in school life, home surroundings, or com- 
munity life. —The main media are paper, cardboard, paste, glue, 
clay, plasticine, soap, plaster, wax, wood, wire, tin, copper, alumin- 
ium, brass, nickel, silver, linen, wool, true silk, raffia, honeysuckle, 
reed and grass. The various tools which the child learns to handle 
are such as scissors, knife, ruler, triangle, compass, mallet, hammer, 
pliers, file, chisel, awl, all kinds of needles, the sewing machine, 
the weaving frame, and the hand loom. 

Children can easily do painting or weaving; they enjoy bright 
colors, and learn to work accurately. Why must the manual skill 
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of writing be learned by mechanical repetition of letters? It is 
easier for children to paint a story, they have much more fun, and 
besides develop an unlimited imagination. Through careful guid- 
ance the child improves the precision of his manual abilities. Let 
the child draw and paint and work with clay as much as he likes. 
This is not meant to make everybody an artist but to stimulate 
every child to improve his powers of observation and his abilities 
to remember. Arts and crafts education, if properly guided from 
easy to the more difficult work, leads to the almost unconscious 
mastery of the technical difficulties. Industrial arts are useless if 
the child merely plays, and gets his fingers dirty. Every human 
being is eager to obtain mastery and accuracy in his work, within 
the natural limits of ability, of his age and personality. The teacher 
therefore advises the child in choosing problems and techniques 
which develop motor ability and good taste. Needs and possibili- 
ties vary with the children, the school, its situation, its size, city 
or rural conditions, local materials and interest. Media change 
with the progress in industry. 

The budget of the school and of the parents limit these possi- 
bilities to a certain extent. These activities can always be included, 
however, if there is good organization and enthusiastic supervision. 
If the budget is limited, all kinds of objects and materials for the 
school museum and the materials bureau, and books and magazines 
for the library, can be collected from among interested members of 
the community, the school board, the teachers, the parents, and the 
children. These collections must be well organized and catalogued, 
so that they are always available for everybody who works in the 
institution. The collections are continuously enlarged and renewed. 

Arts and crafts can be done in a most inexpensive way with the 
cheapest media, such as wrapping paper, newspaper, poster paints, 
glue, tin cans, which are prepared by the children. Sometimes the 
limited budget has the advantage of a more careful handling of 
materials. All kinds of paper bags are used for sketching. Old 
hose and scraps of material from sewing and dress making are used 
for weaving rugs. Scraps of wood from furniture making are not 
thrown away or burned but used for making little objects. Tools 
and machines are carefully cleaned, and returned to their place. 
Younger children should not be afraid of wasting paper or paints. 
Gradually the child learns to do creative work, and to love and 
evaluate media, tools, and his finished work; he also learns to 
economize in working. The arts educate children to evaluate and 
to judge quality. 
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IMPORTANCE FOR OTHER SUBJECTS 

Experience in arts and crafts is an important and pleasing cor- 
relative of other subjects. The child will like to write if explain- 
ing an illustration or a picture; or will want to study geography so 
that he can draw or model an instructive map of his own country; 
or the whole group will be eager to participate in a unit of work 
which covers a certain historical period, the culture of a nation, 
or an economic problem. Such problems offer wide opportunity for 
integrated work among arts and sciences. 

In an arts and crafts workshop many things can be made by 
the children which are needed in the daily school equipment. 
Frames, boxes, simple stools and chairs, maps and reliefs for geog- 
raphy, charts and models for mathematics and geometry, pictures 
of plants, animals and stones for natural sciences, illustrations for 
literature, instruments for music, costumes for dramatics, puppets 
for puppet shows which might depict religious, literary or historical 
problems. 

If the appropriation for art is sufficiently liberal for the school 
to afford complete equipment for the arts and crafts workshop, a 
variety of techniques and materials can be handled. A_well- 
equipped workshop offers for each group much room, tables, media 
and tools to satisfy various efforts for enjoyment of art and skill. 
Complete equipment offers more opportunity for experience in all 
kinds of media. The library and the materials bureau provide for 
the newest and best books, pictures and slides, and allow an un- 
limited, integrated school program. Even with poor equipment 
the child can be taught to evaluate quality; however, with a com- 
plete variety of supplies he will learn to do this better, for it 
enables him to meet a wide range of possibilities, practical useful- 
ness, and characteristic structure by observing with his eyes and by 
touching with his hands as much as possible. 

Boys and girls show different interests and abilities with increas- 
ing age. Girls like to illustrate fairy tales and fictions, to paint 
flowers, self-portraits and portraits of their friends. Boys prefer 
illustrating adventure stories; they paint and design boats, cars, 
airplanes. In industrial arts girls are mostly interested in all kinds 
of needlework, cutting paper dolls, making costumes, while boys 
prefer woodwork. Pottery, leatherwork and basketry are done with 
the same enthusiasm by girls and boys. A good teacher will get all 
boys acquainted with fundamentals in sewing, and all girls should 
be instructed in basic woodwork, making and repairing simple, 
useful objects. 
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Art exhibits are stimulating for all children, and show the prog- 
ress of the work to the teacher, the parents, the school board and 
other members of the community. Exhibits should not emphasize 
the ambition of the individual but stress the cooperative spirit of 
the group. 


ARTs IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The aim of arts and crafts in secondary education is funda- 
mentally the same as in elementary education; but the principles 
imply a more specialized work as the student progresses through 
junior and senior high school. Advanced problems which cover a 
longer period of time are solved by the high-school student with 
enthusiasm. Gradually the happy play of the child in elementary 
school has developed into the conscious creative expression and the 
technical satisfaction of the high-school student. These pleasing 
results may be sought in the manner of arts-for-arts sake or as lead- 
ing to special vocational purposes. Arts and crafts play an impor- 
tant part in the integrated school program, and demand strong 
cooperative work among different specialized teachers in the high 
school. Arts work promotes social life, and provides for more effec- 
tive living in general. 

Art work helps the growing boy and girl tg release from difh- 
culties, and assists them in the construction of new conditions for 
the individual growth of personality. Art expression offers release 
from the unbalanced behavior and feelings of the adolescent. To 
paint pictures of childhood releases the adolescent from these areas 
of concern. All kinds of industrial arts satisfy the curiosity and 
restlessness of girls and boys. Strong and serious interest in under- 
standing of the human body through art correlates well with phys- 
ical education and biology. Girls and boys wanting attention from 
the opposite sex feel a need for emotional expression; arts offer 
the means. Inhibited students find release by creative expression. 

More able and specially interested students are given oppor- 
tunity to take special courses, and work on larger problems. They 
do such things as designing and making curtains, weaving rugs, 
making stools for a dormitory, or designing a stage set, making 
costumes and sculpturing the masks for a play, or painting and 
draping the decorations for the auditorium, working in pottery, 
weaving baskets for fruit, vegetables, or plants for the garden. 

A limited budget for high-school equipment does not allow 
many different techniques. Charcoal sketching, water-color paint- 
ing, clay modelling, metalwork, basketry and needlework are cheap, 
while oil painting, pottery, woodwork, weaving on looms, are more 
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expensive, and afford a variety of materials and machines to pro- 
vide for an up-to-date training. 

In connection with historical, geographical, and literary studies 
some acquaintance with the development of art helps the students 
to enjoy the great masterpieces in painting, graphics, sculpture and 
architecture. By continuously comparing these with today’s condi- 
tions the student’s interest for his own individual life is stimulated. 
The teacher can get loan exhibits for the study in art history, or 
good reproductions and slides which are substitutes for originals. 
Visits to museums and current exhibits stimulate critical and com- 
parative study of the development of European art from the classics 
through the middle ages up to the modern times. Over the whole 
world we find sound and pleasing home crafts and folk art, varying 
with living conditions and customs of the different nations. Art for 
everybody serves religious purposes, beautifies school and home, 
enhances family and community life, improves clothing and nutri- 
tion, makes better customers and sales people. 

Art for the artist is for a few outstanding individuals. With 
educational opportunities the real genius finds his way as a leader 
towards new creative possibilities. The artist is the pioneer for the 
future in fine arts, industrial arts and architecture. 

Creative experience in arts and crafts enables the child to ob- 
serve, understand and enjoy everyday life more effectively. The 
adolescent and inhibited student find a helpful balance for their 
difficulties in participating in the arts and crafts workshop; the 
high-school student is given opportunity to practice specialized 
interest for vocational purposes, preparation for college, the uni- 
versity, and the art school. Arts and crafts in elementary and sec- 
ondary education should establish an atmosphere which is pleasing 
for elementary-school children, high-school students, teachers, par- 
ents, and the community. 


Some five hundred communities of all sizes in various parts of 
the country now release children from public schools during school 
hours for religious education, a report by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicates. The Office found in a recent study 282 city school 
systems and 238 schools in rural areas following the practice. Chil- 
dren in one out of every eight town and city school systems are 
released upon their parents’ request. The probability of such re- 
lease is “more remote for children in rural areas,” the Government 
report says. 
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OR THE PAST several years the library policy in the Lake 

Junior High School has been aimed at making the library an 
integral part of the educational program. Through the efforts of 
the principal, the classroom teachers, and the librarian there has 
been built up an attitude of general acceptance of reading as an 
activity in which everyone engages to some extent. Everyone uses 
the library some and everyone reads some. Not all pupils read the 
same amount and not all read the same books for the same pur- 
pose. Reading is looked upon as a perfectly normal activity for 
everyone, not just an “extra” limited to bookworms and sissies. 
Four fundamental ideas are kept constantly in mind in planning 
the program: 

1. To live effectively in the modern world it is necessary to 
know how to use books and libraries in order to get essential 
information. 

2. As a leisure-time activity reading is important in itself and 
also as a guide to other leisure-time activities. 

3. A well-developed reading habit is a reasonable guarantee of 
an extensive and rounded education. 

4. A child’s reading has an incalculable influence on the de- 
velopment of his personality and his understanding and 
adjustment to the world in which he lives. 


If one subscribes to these fundamental ideas, it is necessary in 
practice to give all children an opportunity to discover what their 
reading interests and capacities are. Therefore, it is essential to 
provide repeated experiences in a library where there is a wide 
choice of books, an atmosphere conducive to reading and helpful 
personal attention available. 

The plan has been to schedule each 7th- and 8th-grade class to 
come to the library once a week accompanied by the teacher from 
whose class they come. The schedule is made by the librarian on 
the basis of the general schedule, provided her by the principal, of 
the classes involved in the program. In making the schedule she 
has several considerations to keep in mind, such as the avoidance 
of conflict with the Junior Review Schedule (which has also been 
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assigned to her to make in order to prevent conflicts which had 
previously been difficult to remedy), known teacher preferences, 
the possibility of exhausting the book collection by having too 
many classes wanting the same kinds of material too close together 
on the schedule, and considerations of space and compatibility. 
The schedule for the library is then placed in the general school 
schedule and is followed with a good deal of consistency. However, 
it is not inflexible and every week some temporary changes are 
made to meet the convenience of various classes, individuals, or 
general school conditions. 

A very essential feature of the plan has been the presence of 
the teacher in the library while the class is there. The plans for 
activities the children are to engage in during the library period 
are decided by the teacher and pupils before the class arrives in 
the library, usually with the help of the librarian, unless the teacher 
knows from past experience that the plans will be workable when 
the class arrives. If the teacher is not sure, the librarian is consulted 
so that she may make suggestions and have time to get material 
ready. Often when a teacher who has not been familiar with the 
library work has undertaken a class which is scheduled to visit the 
library the librarian has been made responsible for working with 
the teacher and making suggestions of procedures which have pre- 
viously been successful until the teacher and class have worked out 
a plan satisfactory to them and possible in the library. As teachers 
continue the library visits and learn the resources of the collection 
and the procedures that secure the best results, the cooperative 
planning becomes a simple matter. The pupils are also responsible 
to the teacher for their accomplishment during the period, the 
evidence of this accomplishment varying with the assignment but 
never being burdensome. The advantages of the teacher’s presence 
cannot be overemphasized. The most obvious ones may be listed: 

1. The motivation is strong and the satisfaction correspond- 
ingly greater. 

2. The teacher knows the child better than the librarian with 
1,000 pupils to serve can ever hope to and can see that his 
individual needs are considered. 

3. The child comes to understand the close connection of read- 
ing with all his other activities. 

4. The resources of the class are greatly enriched by the library 

materials used. 

The librarian is able to meet the needs of the class and also 
carry on other essential activities, such as the supervision 
of study hall pupils, and pupils sent from classes for refer- 
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ence work, the preparation of material for classes coming 
the next period, and other work which must be done to 
keep the library running smoothly. 

Until the fall of 1940 the 7B classes were scheduled to spend 
one period a week in the library with their English teacher. Dur- 
ing this period the pupils learned how to conduct themselves 
properly in a library, how to find the books they wanted, and 
acquired a feeling of confidence in their ability to use books and 
libraries. They were encouraged to read widely for pleasure and 
to explore the various types of reading to be found in the library. 
When they reached grade 7A, they were introduced to the idea 
of extensive reading in subject matter fields by transferring the 
weekly reading period to the social studies classes and requiring 
that the time in the library be spent in looking up material on 
the subject with which the class was dealing at the time. Free 
reading periods were not assigned but it is significant that in most 
cases the pupils were successful in persuading their English teachers 
to schedule the class to the library for free reading periods in 
addition to their regular social studies periods. 

Since the fall of 1940, seventh-grade pupils have come to the 
library with their general education teachers and the activities 
mentioned above have been less sharply divided. Sometimes the 
classes plan to spend the whole period looking up material on the 
unit of work in which they are engaged. Sometimes, as when the 
class is deciding on the next unit and is considering the amount 
and nature of the books available as one of the factors in the 
decision, the period is spent in exploring the extent and nature of 
the material in the fields under consideration. Other periods are 
spent entirely in free reading. Sometimes several activities are going 
on, some children being called into the library office for personal 
conferences with the general education teacher, some working on 
problems in the use of the library, some working on subject matter 
reading for their unit of work and others doing free reading. To 
anyone trained in the observation of educational procedures, the 
sight of forty children engaged in a variety of self-selected and self- 
directed activities of this kind is a thrilling one. 

From the librarian’s point of view the plan followed the past 
year is much more satisfactory than the previous plan, although it 
is only a continuation of the older plan with a few adaptations. 
The older plan did not offer the stimulation to reading that the 
general education plan offers in its very nature. Previously the 
free reading nearly always took the form of fiction reading, simply 
because the incentive to other reading did not exist and the social 
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science reading was limited to the material that supplemented the 
classwork. Under the general education plan practically every 
class of books in the library have been pretty thoroughly explored 
by all the present 7A pupils. The knowledge of the existence of 
books on these many subjects is surely a tremendously important 
contribution to the pupil’s education. 

In the eighth grade, according to the plan in practice up to 
the present, the classes alternated between social studies and Eng- 
lish, coming one week with their English teachers, usually for free 
reading, and the next week with the social-studies teacher for read- 
ing material supplementary to their classroom material. As the 
present 7A class becomes 8B next fall they also will be in the gen- 
eral education program and their library schedule will follow that 
of the seventh grade as described above. At the end of next year all 
the seventh and eighth grades will be in this program. 

In the ninth grade, so far, no classes have been scheduled regu- 
larly to the library. Practically all of the ninth-grade pupils have 
had study periods and since they had free access to the library 
during these study periods, additional library periods were not 
thought advisable. Often, however, ninth-grade teachers have ar- 
ranged library periods for their classes, either for free reading under 
the teacher’s guidance or for teaching on special subjects. 

This plan has been in operation for five years now and some 
highly desirable results can be definitely claimed for it: 

1. With very few exceptions, the children of the school read 

both for pleasure and information naturally and happily. 

2. The library is a much-loved and popular place. Voluntary 
attendance in the twenty minutes it is open before school 
normally is above two hundred, one fifth of the school popu- 
lation. Classes ask to come to the library oftener than they 
are scheduled. After-school attendance lasts until about 3:45 
normally. 

3. The children are as independent in their ability to use the 
library tools and resources as can be reasonably expected 
on the basis of their experience. 

4. There has been a marked growth in the teachers’ knowledge 
of book and library resources and in ability to make use of 
these resources for the benefit of the children. This growth 
is quite evident to the trained observer in the improvement 
of assignments and directions given the children, and ease 
and assurance with which the teacher conducts the class, and 
the pleasure which the children show in their work. One 
teacher volunteered the opinion that he thought every 
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teacher in the building should be scheduled to bring a 7B 
class to the library for a period a week because he himself 
had learned so much about the resources and their use that 
he had not been conscious of before. 

A program of this kind is of slow growth. The one described 
here has taken five years of patient and persistent effort and is still 
in the process of making. The principal and the librarian think 
that if the plan can go on on the same lines for two years more it 
will have developed somewhere near the point that they have been 
working toward. What do they look for in the future? In general, 
they see the library working cooperatively with the general educa- 
tion program as described above through the seventh and eighth 
grades. With experience, techniques and methods will be devel- 
oped which will make the work increasingly more effective. But 
the program will never be “finished” for as the program progresses 
more possibilities will develop. 

The ninth-grade program will be quite radically changed begin- 
ning September, 1941. Pupils are being scheduled to classes every 
period of the day so that study halls will be eliminated. This 
change will necessitate scheduling the ninth-grade classes to the 
library, just as the eighth grade have been scheduled in the past. 
According to the present plan for the general education program, 
ninth-grade pupils will be with their general education teachers 
only one period a day so that the plan of having a period one week 
from the English class and the next week from the social-studies 
class will probably be a permanent one for the ninth grade, even 
when they are on the general education program. 

A very definite effort is to be made in the ninth grade to help 
pupils read on a more mature and critical level than they have 
been accustomed to. Discussions with the teacher and librarian of 
reading techniques, presentation of books and materials appro- 
priate to their age with discussion to point out significant features 
that they are not aware of, discussion of techniques for effective 
reference work and personal interviews with children on their read- 
ing habits and interests are contemplated. 

In the past an average of about thirty classes have visited the 
library each week. In addition to this attendance there was some 
attendance each period from the study hall. With the inclusion of 
the ninth grade in the program of scheduled classes there will be 
about thirty-five or forty classes in the library each week. That 
will mean that at any period there will be one, and often two 
class groups working in the library with additional individual 
pupils and small groups sent in from classrooms (by arrangement 
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between the teacher and librarian so that they will be expected 
and materials and time for help and supervision planned). The 
librarian will give the class whatever help is needed in getting them 
started toward accomplishing their purpose, following with indi- 
vidual help for pupils who need it. The teacher will work with 
pupils individually to see that they are carrying out their purposes 
successfully. The absence of the now ever-present study hall pupils 
will permit the librarian to make more frequent visits to classrooms 
than has heretofore been possible. Past experience has made it 
practically certain that if her duties in the library permit, she will 
be in constant demand in the classrooms for story telling, book 
talks, instruction in the use of books, and as a participant in the 
discussion when new units of work are being decided and when 
reports are being made. It has been a source of regret in the past 
that she has been unable to leave the library to meet all the re- 
quests of this kind, even though the demands have been relatively 
few in number because of the teachers’ knowledge of the library 
situation. 

Watching this program evolve and grow in strength and effec- 
tiveness has been a most stimulating experience. It is only a just 
tribute to the principal to attribute to her the vision to see what 
such a reading and library program could contribute to the enrich- 
ment of the lives of the individual pupils and the family and com- 
munity groups in which they live outside of school. Further tribute 
must be paid to her for having the practical wisdom and ability 
to plan a program which made it possible to transform the vision 
into reality, and for having the unflagging faith and patience to 
wait until it had had time to grow and flourish. Without these 
conditions no librarian or teacher can hope to accomplish the kind 
of program described here; with them there is no limit to the 
possibilities of growth. 

One of the teachers involved in this program told his class a 
story which seems a most appropriate ending to this account of an 
educational adventure. A missionary returning from Africa said 
that when the natives were given the choice of the white man’s 
gifts they chose a book because they had seen the white man look 
in his book and then proceed to carry out his “magic’’ successfully. 
The savages thought the possession of the book would give them 
the magic and were amazed to discover that it lay in the ability to 
use the book rather than in its possession. The library program at 
Lake Junior High School has been planned to give the children 
the real “magic.” 
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HE ELEVENTH annual curriculum conference conducted 

by the Division of Surveys and Field Studies, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, was held at the College, July 24, 25, 
and 26, 1941. Approximately eleven hundred educators from more 
than thirty states attended. The general theme of the conference 
was “Democratic Living in a Critical Time.” 

In speaking on the theme for the first day, “Resources for 
Defense of Democracy,” Howard Odum, Professor of Sociology, 
University of North Carolina, stated that there are two basic and 
fundamental needs which must be satisfied if we are to meet suc- 
cessfully the crisis which faces the nation. “There must be a new 
motivation and purpose,” said Dr. Odum, “which will be com- 
mensurate with the American dream; and secondly, there must be 
the equipment with which to implement or to put into practice 
this new motivation and purpose.” 


NEGLECT OF RESOURCES 


Dr. Odum’s point of view is that we have stressed the impor- 
tance of our democratic heritage to the neglect of our physical 
heritage; that the present task of developing, conserving, and using 
wisely our natural resources is even greater than the task of our 
forefathers who found these resources. “America can be great,” 
he said, “only in the making and using of this physical heritage.” 

Dr. Odum pointed out that there is a danger of getting too far 
from reality in our thinking and acting, and that this condition 
is emphasized by the fact that we are neglecting our natural re- 
sources and by the fact that the leaders in the nation are getting 
too far removed from the people. In concluding he reiterated his 
thesis: “We need a new type of natural education which will bring 
us to a closer contact with reality.” 

Donald Comer, President of the Avondale Cotton Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, presented the point of view of the industrial 
leader in regard to the use of our resources in the defense of 
democracy. Mr. Comer stressed the importance of the individual 
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in any program designed for solving social problems, stating that 
only through improvement of the individual could the ultimate 
improvement of society be accomplished. He stated also that there 
must be a movement toward equalization of wealth and oppor- 
tunity in order that the poverty-stricken areas of the nation might 
be relieved. In this connection he pointed out that the race prob- 
lem in the South is one of the most difficult problems any people 
ever had to solve. 

On the evening of July 24 five motion pictures were shown, 
the themes of which were related to the physical and the democratic 
heritage of our country. The films were: “The River,” “The Bill 
of Rights,” “Taking Conservation to the Schools,” “Argentine 
Argosy,” and “Tennessee Home Food Supply.” 


CULTURAL GAINS 


The theme of the conference for the second day was “Advancing 
America’s Cultural Gains.” James S. Tippett, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, author of Schools for a Growing Democracy, was the first 
speaker. The keynote of his address was that American education 
had made admirable gains in those things that could be measured 
quantitatively and that gains in the more qualitative aspects of 
education would next be made, with probably more far-reaching 
effects. Among the quantitative gains Dr. Tippett mentioned the 
erection of a large number of magnificent buildings, the provision 
of abundant classroom equipment, the increase in the qualifications 
of teachers as based on quantitative measures, the increase in num- 
ber, attractiveness, and use of books, the provision of transporta- 
tion of children in the remotest sections to the thresholds of con- 
solidated schools, and the provision of health service, nourishment, 
and clothing for those needing them. 

Dr. Tippett pointed out, however, that teachers constitute a 
group in the main not properly trained to help the children of a 
democracy move toward true democratic living. All too many teach- 
ers are lacking in background, in understanding and practice of the 
democratic way of life, in experience with community affairs, and 
in preparation necessary for teaching in schools founded to per- 
petuate and define the ways of democratic life. “Teachers should 
be selected,” he said, “because of peculiar fitness for transmitting 
a democratic culture. . . . Teaching in the elementary school, in 
the secondary school, and in the general college has the unique 
task of showing the children of a democracy how to live most satis- 
factorily in it.” Dr. Tippett urged teachers to “begin with the 
present, the community and its problems, and give to those prob- 
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lems a background in history, geography, science, literature, and 
other fields of race culture.” 

In his contribution to the main theme, H. C. Nixon, Institute 
of Research and Training in the Social Sciences, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee, said: “We must look abroad and see 
that we are the largest single unit of the English-speaking portion 
of the world, and that, with few and tiny exceptions, only English- 
speaking peoples are now free. Washington may be in the process 
of becoming the capital of English-speaking free peoples. Our own 
General Bliss at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 predicted such 
a possibility, the Teutonic-Slav-Asiatic bloc, in his picture, being 
lined up against the Anglo-Saxon-Latin world. This observation 
made a striking but temporary impression on the council heads of 
the Conference, but it was then lost in the secret minutes. The 
Japanese diplomats at the Conference partly confirmed General 
Bliss by winning appeasement at the expense of China by threaten- 
ing to bolt the war-weary Allies and make ‘other arrangements.’ 
The minutes tell the story, but one does not need inside informa- 
tion to comprehend the significant trends of the world. We can 
not meet those trends by a process of intellectual and cultural ap- 
peasement or negation. We can meet them only by boldness in 
crisis and by doing and demanding international economic justice 
in peace. Moreover, in time of war we have to prepare for peace. 
At present we are not spiritually or intellectually prepared either 
for war or for the subsequent peace, but we are waking up to the 
problems.” 


A ConFLicr OF IDEOLOGIES 


At the annual banquet of the conference, held the evening of 
July 25, the principal speaker was Will R. Manier, Jr., attorney 
and former president of Rotary International, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Mr. Manier stated that the fundamental cause of the present crisis 
is the conflict of two governmental ideologies, totalitarianism and 
democracy, and that the conflict can be solved only by the victory 
of one system over the other. He expressed a firm belief in the 
survival of the democracies, but pointed out that such would be 
the case only after we develop a “sense of individual responsibility” 
and make democracy work more effectively. 

On the morning of July 26, Frederick H. Bair of the Council 
of Defense spoke on “Hemispheric Unity.” The essence of Dr. 
Bair’s talk was a plea for a closer and more permanent unity and 
neighborly feeling between the northern and the southern half of 
the Western Hemisphere. He stated that we should “be sincere 
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and realistic enough to admit that our popular and almost hysteri- 
cal concern with the development of a North-South Axis has as 
its initial motive self-interest and deep apprehension—an apprehen- 
sion that is part of our larger fear of Bogie-man Hitler.” It is 
necessary, he believes, to build and plan for a long-time program 
of hemispheric unity rather than for one that is active only in 
times of crisis. ““We shouid realize,” he stated, “that the generation 
of boys and girls whom we are rearing must live, not alone in 
Nashville, or Tennessee, or the United States, but in the world— 
a world so small, so inter-related, so mutually dependent that 
international injustice anywhere is, practically and immediately, 
the concern of all. . . . Naturally, the first step toward either emer- 
gency or ultimate working solidarity among the peoples of the 
Americas is increased knowledge and understanding.” 
Wuat Kinp or UNITY? 

William Heard Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, had as his subject, “Building National 
Unity on the Basis of Democracy.” In his talk, Dr. Kilpatrick 
answered three major questions: What do we mean by democracy? 
What kind of a national unity do we wish? How shall we build 
this desired unity on the basis of our kind of democracy? In his 
answer to his first question, he defined democracy as “a society 
devoted to the development and expression of each (individual) 
in the correlative bases of equality of opportunity for all and shared 
responsibility by all for managing the process.” “Ethically,” he 
stated, “this definition stresses three moral traits and conceptions: 
regard for others, justice, and acceptance of common responsibility 
for the good of all.” 

“Two overlapping poblems seem to represent the chief failures 
of our country to date in achieving the needed national unity: 
(1) the problem of minority groups, the failure of the dominant 
majority to grant equal rights to certain minorities; and (2) the 
economic problem, the failure to effect arrangements giving equal 
economic opportunity to all. These two we may call the abiding 
problems of our country. In addition we have just now and for 
how long we don’t know the problem of the war.” In speaking 
further of the unequal opportunities which exist in the world and 
in our country today, Dr. Kilpatrick said, “We cannot run the 
world on the basis of prejudices and unsupported biases.” 
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HE INVESTIGATIONS selected for presentation this month 
ge concerned with the status, services, and preparation of 
union school principals. The first study is concerned with the 
supervisory aims of certain principals and the agencies they use to 
attain these purposes. The second investigation seeks to determine 
the median characteristics of the district principal in North Caro- 
lina. The final study seeks to determine how well prepared 164 
representative school principals are for their supervisory duties and 
responsibilities. Since these investigations approach the study of 
the principalship from three distinct points of view, they tend to 
give, when combined, a rather valuable insight into the state’s insti- 
tutional leadership in consolidated schools. 


I. SUPERVISORY PRACTICES OF CERTAIN PRINCIPALS! 


Problem: The problem of this study was to determine the super- 
visory aims of certain principals of rural consolidated schools in 
North Carolina, the time they gave to supervision, and the agencies 
and procedures used, with an evaluation of the worth of these 
means in attaining desirable supervisory aims. 

Procedure: The data were collected from books, reports, pe- 
riodicals, yearbooks, and the questionnaires or survey schedules. 
This last type of data was gathered from the principals of one 
hundred and five consolidated schools. These schools are located 
in fifty-one different counties of North Carolina. The data obtained 
from the survey schedules were tabulated, interpreted and eval- 
uated. Evaluations on both the use and value of these supervisory 
agencies were made by the one hundred and five principals. Com- 
parisons were made between stated values and actual uses. The 
agencies and activities were also evaluated by research findings and 
the practices advocated by educational leaders. 

Findings: 1. The district principals of North Carolina involved 
in this study are not to any great extent attempting to set up 
scientific or thoughtfully considered aims or objectives for their 
supervisory programs. 

1 Lewis Southern Cannon, “Supervisory Agencies Used by Principals of Certain 


Rural Consolidated Schools of North Carolina.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, University 
of North Carolina, 1940. (Under the direction of Professor W. J. McKee.) 
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2. These principals are spending too little time in supervising 
school activities and too much time in teaching and office routine, 
according to practices prevalent in other parts of the United States. 

3. Outside of teachers’ meetings, encouragement of professional 
contacts for teachers, placement and grouping of pupils, these prin- 
cipals are neglecting the use of most of the other valuable super- 
visory agencies. 

4. There is almost a total lack of measurement by evaluation 
or tests of the results of supervision. 

5. The visitation of these principals to classrooms is mostly 
hurried in nature. Most attention is given to high-school teachers 
and to teachers regarded as weak. 

6. The supervisory programs were not planned in a compre- 
hensive way to cover a considerable period of time. 


II]. STaTus OF THE District PRINCIPAL IN NORTH CAROLINA? 

Problem: Assembling and analyzing pertinent basic information 
in order to determine the median characteristics and present status 
of the North Carolina district principal. 

Procedure: A survey schedule was sent to the 253 district princi- 
pals having sub-schools within their school districts. These prin- 
cipals were requested to give data under the following headings: 
(1) general information and training, (2) professional experience, 
(3) administrative function, (4) supervisory function, (5) teaching 
function, (6) clerical function, (7) community relations function, 
(8) distribution of principal’s time, (g) professional improvement, 
and (10) suggestions of principals for improvement. 

Findings: The tabulated and statistically treated data seem to 
indicate that the median district principal in North Carolina may 
be characterized thus: 

(1) He is a married man 38.1 years of age. 

(2) He has charge of a consolidated school of nine elementary 

and six high-school teachers. 

(3) He has 13.5 years of educational experience. 

(4) He has been a district principal for 7.6 years. 

(5) He has been principal for 4.8 years in his present position. 

(6) He teaches 39.7 per cent of the school day. 

(7) He spends little time in supervision. 

(8) He is a graduate of some North Carolina college or uni- 

versity. 

(9) He seeks to improve himself professionally. 

(10) He draws a salary of approximately $1,680 per year. 

2 Needham G. Bryan, “A Survey of the Median Characteristics of the District Prin- 


cipals of the Schools of North Carolina.”” Unpublished M.A. thesis, University of North 
Carolina, 1939. (Under the direction of Professor Roben J. Maaske.) 
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III. PREPARATION OF PRINCIPALS FOR SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITIES*® 


Problem: The problem in this study was: A determination of 
the strengths and weaknesses in the preparation of certain prin- 
cipals of elementary and consolidated schools for the supervisory 
duties and responsibilities of the elementary school. The problem 
was analyzed into four large problems: (1) College courses and 
other types of professional preparation which have been made by 
principals that are related to supervisory work (both pre-vocational 
and in-service). (2) Critical judgment and evaluation of these 
courses by the principals in relation to the practical benefits they 
have been to them in their own work, especially its supervisory 
phases. (3) Discovering the types of professional or supervisory 
assistance which principals have given to those who work with 
them. (4) Discovering from the self-analysis and statements of the 
principals what they regard as their strengths and weaknesses in 
supervision and their suggestions of the best means for remedying 
their shortages. 

Procedure: The data for this thesis were secured from question- 
naires sent to certain principals of North Carolina. These prin- 
cipals were selected from the State list of principals of white ele- 
mentary schools, having staffs of six or more teachers. Every third 
name on the list was checked and the questionnaires were sent to 
these principals. About seven hundred questionnaires were finally 
sent before 164 adequately filled ones were secured. The final 
group of 164 principals came from all parts of the State and are 
distributed among the various county and city school systems. After 
the data were tabulated, tables prepared, and interpretations made 
and checked, findings were formulated. These were compared with 
those advocated by some of the leading present-day educators. 

Findings: Among the findings were the following: (1) Some of 
the 164 principals in this investigation have certain weaknesses in 
their professional preparation for their jobs. Approximately one 
tenth of them have no college degree; about one fifth do not have 
principal’s certificates and but two and one-half per cent have 
supervisory certificates. (2) These principals suggest more advanced 
study, professional reading, cooperation on experimental problems, 
and visiting other schools as further preparation for their work. 
(3) The professional work done beyond the actual requirements 
for certification by these 164 principals seems to be rather meager, 
both in professional courses in various fields and in special methods. 
(4) These principals feel that a lack of supplies, meager office help, 

* Lucille Elizabeth Hunt, “The Preparation of Certain Elementary School Principals 


for the Supervisory Responsibilities of Their Schools.” Unpublished M.A. thesis, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1941. (Under the direction of Professor W. J. McKee.) 
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and inadequate time for supervision are handicapping their work. 
(5) The specialists in the administrative-supervisory field seem to 
agree that there should be some form of selection for those pre- 
paring for the elementary principalship, and that these principals 
should have special training for their supervisory duties. (6) Some 
of these principals suggest insufficient courses in personnel and 
leadership as causes of their weakness in administration. Some col- 
leges are now beginning to offer such courses, seemingly in response 
to this felt need. (7) The data seem to indicate that certain prin- 
cipals of elementary schools are still somewhat autocratic instead 
of democratic in their dealings with teachers and pupils. Only one 
principal mentioned the development of a cooperative organiza- 
tion of the staff for the improvement of the school, with each 
teacher having some responsibility in the school program. (8) In- 
adequate planning of the administrative and supervisory programs 
ranked high in recognized weaknesses, indicating that there is 
either lack of cooperation among administrators, or that some of 
these principals are not taking their work very seriously. (g) About 
two thirds of these elementary-school principals held teachers’ meet- 
ings of some kind. About one third of the total group (fifty-one) 
gave no answer whatever about the type of teachers’ meetings they 
conducted. Of the group that have planned meetings about one 
fifth (31) of the principals themselves plan the meetings. This 
leaves about one fifth (35) who plan their meetings through com- 
mittees or other cooperative means. (10) There is some evidence 
that educational progress is being handicapped by inadequate 
supervision in the elementary schools. 


In Other Journals 
ABSTRACTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 


“What Are We Fighting For?” James A. MICHENER. Progressive Education, 
18:342-8. November, 1941. 


America is already at war—a shooting war. Whether we have drifted into 
this situation or whether we have knowingly crept into it is beside the point 
now. Do our leaders and our people know what we are fighting for? Michener 
analyzes the national objectives for which we fight under seven headings; sets 
forth what the schools must do; and discusses ably nine specific questions with 
which school administrators and teachers are faced in this emergency, from 
the militarization of schools to a new type of education for all youth over 
sixteen. 
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“The Aircraft Industry Looks to the Schools.” Abert T. HELBING. Occupa- 
tions, 20:103-7. November, 1941. 


Should pre-employment training be given in secondary schools for this 
industry? What part should industry have in curriculum building for an in- 
dustrial economy? What kinds of employees are needed for the aircraft in- 
dustry? What kind of training program has been developed by this industry 
itself? What types of jobs are available? What is the future in this industry? 
Here are definite information and definite suggestions for curricular growth 
on the secondary level. 


“Democracy at War in Mesa’s Schools.” Harvey L. Taytor. The School Execu- 

tive: 61, No. 3, pp. 13-15; 41. November, 1941. 

In the last few years the emphasis upon the teaching of democracy in the 
schools has taken two well-defined trends. Through courses like Civics and 
Citizenship, Problems of Democracy, Economic Problems, and Consumer Educa- 
tion some high schools have attempted to accomplish this. In other schools 
the approach has been through the provision and development of a natural, 
school-community situation in which students can learn democracy by prac- 
ticing it. The Mesa Union High School program is of the second type, based on 
ten purposes. The description of their means of attaining their objectives is 
informative and provocative. 


“Manning the Arsenal for Democracy.” Fifth in Survey Graphic’s “Calling 
America Series.” Survey Graphic, 30:547-639. November, 1941. 


Following their other numbers in this series, this special edition is equally 
as valuable for the high-school teacher as were “Homes, First Line of American 
Defense” and “The Americas, North and South.” A wide variety of source 
materials is given concerning labor, management, and production, and govern- 
ment activities. The authors include outstanding men, who contributed special 
articles to the symposium on “How Can We Speed Defense Production and 
at the Same Time Preserve Free Labor and Free Enterprise?” An unusual 
number of pictures, posters, and cartoons, and graphs add to the value of the 
edition. With the sub-title of “Industrial Relations and Defense,” the issue 
is divided into five parts: (I) The Unlimited Emergency; (II) Labor; (III) 
Management; (IV) Government and the Public; and (V) The Symposium. 


“Youth in Defense and Postdefense Periods.” Froyp W. Reeves. The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 15:93-108. October, 1941. 


What of the morrow for youth? Will the expiration of the present emer- 
gency raise a new need for the defense of democracy in a different sense, 
namely, protection of the rights of the individual? Were post-war conditions 
after 1918 responsible for the development of dictatorships? How can the 
frustrations of youth be prevented after World War II is concluded? What are 
the attributes of an economy geared specifically for defense? And what are 
youth’s special qualifications for meeting these attributes and needs? What, 
if any, advance planning must be done to stabilize the U. S. economic system 
at approximately a full employment level? Would this result in raising the 
standard of living in America? In this article the Director of the American 
Youth Commission looks carefully at these aspects and many others of related 
kinds, such as public work programs for youth and their possibilities for the 
future. 
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“Resource Units for Social Studies Teachers.” Paut B. Jacosson. The Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Volume 25, 
No. 100, pp. 29-35. October, 1941. 
What is a “resource” or “source” unit? Can there be any analysis of a 

problem without a biased point of view? This article describes the cooperative 
plan being pursued by the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
and the National Council for the Social Studies to make resource units on vital 
contemporary social problems available for teachers. A definition of resource 
unit is given, earlier source units and handbooks are considered, the problem 
analysis as the heart of the resource unit is illustrated from the field of hous- 
ing, and the projected list of resource units in social problems is given, with 
the expert analyst’s name and the master teachers for each. The analysis is 
to be prepared by the expert, and the pupil activities and teaching procedures 
are to be prepared by the master teachers. An interesting project, indeed, 
especially in view of the controversy over propaganda analysis in the public 
schools. 


“A Comprehensive Program of Consumer Education in the School.” Harotp F. 

CLarK. Curriculum Journal, 12:253-6. October, 1941. 

Should consumer education be taught on all grade levels and integrated 
with other school subjects? Should it be a separate course in high school? Or 
shall it be built around the basic areas of living? One of the men who has 
helped to direct the Kentucky experiments in applied consumer economics in 
one-teacher rural schools takes up the nature of a functional school curriculum, 
the learning of basic skills, and a suggested comprehensive consumer education 
program. 


Book Reviews 


Theories of Secondary Education in the United States. JoserpH JUsStMAN. Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 814. Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 481. 


Despite the multitudinous writings on the philosophy of education and the 
ever-increasing lip service to the word “philosophy” there is needed a_ better 
understanding of what a philosophy of education should be. Like so many 
words and phrases in education, the term “philosophy” is used extremely 
loosely. In many cases philosophy indicates nothing more than what one 
believes. Philosophy does denote a set of beliefs—but a set of beliefs that 
have been critically examined and established on as firm a basis as is possible. 

Many terms are used by teachers today which presumably indicate a set of 
beliefs—“the democratic way of life,” 
problems,” “ 


“the mental hygiene way,” “community 
the child-centered school,” “adjustment,” etc. But 
when the author of this review asked a class of teachers in service to set down 
some specific statements about each, they were unable to do so. 


the good life, 


It is to be hoped that this class was very unusual, but it is feared that with 
the exception of some centers this is a fairly prevalent condition. The reason 
for this state of affairs is not difficult to discover. Teachers are so busy trying 
to take all the professional courses required of them, that they have very little 
time for work outside these immediate demands. Schools of education are so 
afraid that their enrollment may drop that they tend to increase these require- 
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ments. As a result teachers spend a great deal of time discussing seating ar- 
rangement, the private lives of janitors, salaries in 10 different communities, 
the number of square feet of room space per teacher, etc., while they continue 
to believe that all social evils can be remedied, as one music teacher said, by 
making available to the underfed and under-privileged groups “the finer things 
of life” (notably, Bach’s cantatas). 

Where then is the philosophy in the philosophy of education? If we 
examine texts in this area, we find them centered around two problems to a 
great extent: 1) the psychological theories of learning; 2) the relation of the 
school to the social problems of the community. This is clearly evidenced in 
the titles of the chapters in Justman’s book: 

1. The Social Dynamics of Secondary Education 

2. The Psychological Foundations of Secondary Education 
3. The Meaning of Secondary Education 

j. The Method of Secondary Education 

Justman attempts a review of some of the important literature in this field. 
He divides the resultant theories into four types; Humanism, Social Evolution- 
ism, Social Realism and Experimentalism, and devotes three fourths of his book 
to summarizing the elements of each position. This summary may serve as 
an introduction to the writings of the various men considered but does little 
more than outline many of the ideas. There is very little attempt to give any 
really systematic account of any doctrine, even though Justman does try to 
give some sort of classification of the problem discussed. As a result the reading 
is frequently tedious and repetitious and leaves the impression that Justman 
has not assimilated his reading. 

Nowhere are the basic assumptions of any position traced and analyzed. So 
far as one can see by a reading of Justman’s text, the philosophy of education 
seems to consist of a series of “obiter dicta” of professional educators. 

Justman’s book is not a good introduction to the philosophy of education, 
but it may serve as a source book and guide. The bibliography at the end 
is helpful. 

Louts O. KATTsoFF. 


Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. Mary P. Doucias. Chicago, American Library 

Association, 1941. 

With the establishment of standards for school libraries has come the 
creation of the position of teacher-librarian in the smaller schools. The person 
who fills this place usually is an English teacher who is allowed several periods 
each day in the library. In addition to her regular duties as teacher the teacher- 
librarian is expected to administer the library and organize for use all the 
materials, books, pamphlets, magazines and the like which the school may 
acquire. For most of these positions it has been necessary to use persons with 
the minimum of library training, and in some cases a teacher has been put in 
charge of the school library before she has had an opportunity to acquire any 
training whatsoever in the field of library science. It is extremely difficult, 
under these conditions, to organize the school library properly and it is only 
wishful thinking on the part of the school principal to assume that the teacher- 
librarian can commence immediately an efficient, full library service to the 
school. Mary P. Douglas’ “Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook” has been written 
with just this situation in mind. 

The book represents a rare combination, for theory and practice are equally 
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emphasized. Sound professional procedures are adapted for the use of the 
teacher who with little or no training is expected to direct the school library. 
At last the teacher-librarian has a book to which she can turn for specific 
information concerning every process and problem in the organization and 
administration of a school library. 

The inclusion of such information as: “Standards for Elementary and High 
School Libraries”; “Abridged Outline of Dewey Decimal Classification”; “Alpha- 
betical Subject List” suggested for the school library catalog; and the sample 
“Annual Library Report” is indicative of the completeness of this handbook. 
Librarians will want their student library assistants to have access to this book 
for the detailed instruction it provides for performing library routines. In 
addition, the principal will find occasion to refer to the handbook because 
many facts are assembled in this single volume which heretofore have been 
scattered throughout several books. 

The Appendix is a checklist of materials and agencies mentioned in the 
book. A glossary of about forty terms commonly used in library science adds 
to the usefulness of the book as does the bibliography of tools for the teacher- 
librarian. A sentence from the Preface written by Dr. Dora V. Smith, Professor 
of Education, University of Minnesota, attests the need this volume will fill. 
“From the moment when the school breathes its desire to have a library, Mrs. 
Douglas, through this monograph, will be on the spot to tell it exactly what 
OG. = 

ELIZABETH PRESSLY NICHOLS, 
Visiting Instructor, The School of Library 
Science, The University of North Carolina. 


Thorndike Century Senior Dictionary. By E. L. THornpike. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1941. Pp. xxxviii + 1065. $2.48. 


In 1935 E. L. Thorndike issued the Century Junior Dictionary, a simplified 
dictionary intended primarily for children in elementary schools. The present 
volume, which follows the same general principles as the earlier one, is intended 
for older students or, in the words of the publishers, “for grades 7 and up.” 

In many respects the book is admirable, notably in the scientific choice of 
words for inclusion, in the accuracy and simplicity of the definitions, and in the 
large size and clearness of the type. It is a pleasure to consult it. There are, 
however, two serious faults which, in the judgment of this reviewer, would 
justify its rejection for regular high-school use. 

In his Century Junior Dictionary, published only six years ago, the author 
says, “We use the excellent system of diacritical marks of the Century Dic- 
tionary.” It is unfortunate that he did not follow that wise policy in this edition. 
In it the main fault is not that some of these marks have been dropt—although 
those for the short Italian a and the unstressed long e are clearly needed—but 
that in hundreds of words sounds are represented by different marks and are 
given different pronunciations from those given in the Century and hitherto 
generally accepted by good speakers. This is especially noticeable in the substi- 
tution of short i (i) both for short e (€) and lighter long e (é). In Webster's 
New International, in The New Oxford, in The Century, and in The Thorndike 
Junior, the first vowel in the following words is represented by é@, e as in 
bet; but in the present volume by i as in it. So ecclesiastic becomes icclesiastic; 
edition, idition; efface, ifface; effect, iffect; effeminate, iffeminate; efficient, iff- 
cient; effusive, iffusive; Ephesian, Iphesian; erratic, irratic; erroneous, irroneous. 
But eccentric, enable, essential remain; eccentric, but icclesiastic; enable and 
essential and embody and a long list of words in en and em, but iffeminate— 
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here are distinctions that the ordinary ear does not detect at all in the speech 
that it hears. 

The same symbol, i as in it, is used to represent the sound of the first vowel 
in the following words—a sound represented in the other dictionaries mentioned 
above by é with a dot over the line or below the e. And thus we get igregious, 
iduce, ilastic, ilectric, imaciate, imancipate, imission, ipistle, iraser, ivaporate, 
ivasive, ivent, ivince, giography, dicay, dicline, diduct, dilight, dilimit (even 
Daniel Jones gives de), dipose, diponent (but depopulate), dirange (but derail), 
discend, ditain. Notice in particular the following cases of entirely different 
words pronounced alike; elusive pronounced exactly as illusive, elusory as 
illusory, elusion as illusion (allusion with the a marked obscure (a) might almost 
as well have been made identical—it comes pretty close), emersion as immersion, 
eruption as irruption, eruptive as irruptive, elicit as illicit, and descent as 
dissent. 

Three distinct vowel sounds are involved in these markings: the high front 
vowel commonly known as long e, the front vowel made with the tongue a 
little lower and known as short i, and the front vowel made with the tongue a 
little lower still and called short e. When accented, these vowels are rarely 
confused by educated speakers, but in unaccented syllables, especially in rapid 
and careless speech, too many persons tend to let the tongue slip into the middle 
one of the three positions and pronounce both long e and short e as the easier 
and more obscure short i. The question, then, is whether this careless and lazy 
pronunciation which eliminates valuable distinctions and tends to reduce all 
unstressed vowels to a common level of obscurity shall be recognized as the 
standard speech of educated people, suitable for any occasion. The makers of 
this dictionary do not give effect and event and descent even as alternative 
pronunciations. A pupil using the book would think they were not allowable. 

Mr. Thorndike says that the pronunciation given for any word is that which 
is most common among educated native-born citizens of the United States. He 
is contradicted in every case I have cited by his own statement of six years ago 
and by the editors of the Century Dictionary and Webster's New International. 
If a considerable number of educated native Americans do pronounce the words 
listed above in the way indicated, it is clearly the opinion of the makers of our 
most widely used dictionaries that they do so only in careless rapid conversation 
in which all unaccented vowels tend to be obscured, and that that kind of pro- 
nunciation does not deserve to be accepted and confirmed and set before the 
user of a dictionary as a model for his careful and deliberate speech. The buyer 
of a dictionary is entitled to such a model, a standard of good usage. And good 
usage ought to mean the deliberate speech of careful speakers. 

Scientific phoneticians say they are not concerned with good speech or bad 
speech, but only with speech as they find it, and they assume no responsibility 
for the preservation of the language as an effective or beautiful organ of com- 
munication or artistic expression. Makers of dictionaries may feel the same lack 
of responsibility. But men are responsible for the foreseeable consequences of 
their own acts. And one of the consequences of the publication and use of this 
dictionary will be the encouragement of slovenly speech in this country. Teachers 
of speech will be handicapped rather than helped by its presence in the class- 
room. 

Pupil reading: “an o’er her breast floated the sacred fish.” 

Teacher to pupil: “Speak distinctly. The first word is and.” 

Pupil: “Thorndike says you don’t have to pronounce the d.” And so he does. 

Teacher: “Which word are you using, effect or affect?” 

Pupil: “I don’t know. Thorndike says one word is iffect and the other is 

uffect.” 

Another Pupil: “He doesn’t in the Junior Dictionary. Here he says effect and 

affect.” 

Teacher: “Perhaps his speech has degenerated since that was published.” 
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The second fault of this dictionary, to which I referred at the beginning, is 
the entire omission of derivations of words. The study of the sources and rela- 
tions of words, especially of the words that come from common Latin roots, is 
and ought to be an important part of the teaching of English in the upper 
grades of the high school. Even if there is no systematic work of this kind, 
there are many occasions in English classes when it is desirable for pupils to 
consider the sources of individual words. Teachers of other subjects also, espe- 
cially Latin and modern languages and the new courses in general language, 
have more or less frequent occasion to have pupils look up derivations of English 
words. As most high-school classrooms in the United States do not have 
unabridged dictionaries, it is essential that the abridged ones that have to be 
used should give at least important facts about derivations. 

It is really regrettable that a book which has cost so much time and effort 
to prepare and which has such evident merits as this one has should be 
rendered unacceptable to many teachers because of two inexcusable faults. 

PRESTON C. FARRAR. 


Develop Your Reading. Peart E. Knicut and ArrHur E, TRaAxter. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, 1941. 370 pp. $1.36. 

Teachers who found Read and Comprehend, published in 1937 by the same 
authors, a helpful book in the planning of reading programs will welcome this 
volume of reading material. Develop Your Reading is designed for more ele- 
mentary readers and the authors state specifically that this book “is aimed 
especially at the junior-high-school level.” 

Both of these books recognize the trend that considers reading a part of 
the curriculum in junior and senior high schools as well as in colleges. Develop 
Your Reading will be of help to administrators and teachers who wish to put 
additional emphasis on specific instruction in reading for all pupils. 

The book is well organized. The first part is devoted to discussion of phases 
of rapid reading and the second part is devoted to phases of close reading. 
The authors begin with a chapter entitled “To Find Fun in Reading” which 
attempts to enlist the student’s interest in reading. Forty-two pages of these 
reading selections seem too few to arouse this enjoyment in reading. The selec- 
tions are well chosen and the reviewer feels that more space should be given 
to this first chapter. The transition is made quickly to chapters on the im- 
provement of the rate of reading, skimming, vocabulary improvement, and use 
of the dictionary. The second part of the book attacks such phases of reading 
as grasp of organization, ability to find main ideas, ability to see details that 
support the main ideas, visualization of what is read, appreciation of the 
emotional elements in the selected articles, and a unit on oral reading. 

The reading selections throughout the book are well chosen and will be 
of interest to many junior-high-school students. There are many tests, how- 
ever, and certainly some of these would take the fun out of reading. There is 
also a workbook crutch for teachers. The reviewer would like to recommend 
Develop Your Reading for your consideration. The reviewer would also like to 
suggest a limited use of the handbook, if the handbook is to be used at all. 

W. D. Perry, 

Trozos de la Historia del Sudoeste. Harry C. THEoBoLD. New York: Silver, 
Burdett Co., 1940. Pp. iv + 150 + Books to Read and Consult, Notes and 
Vocabulary, pp. 151-201. $1.24. 

This book does for the exploration and colonization of the Southwest of our 
country by the Spaniards what the “Souvenirs francais en Amérique” (Fouré 
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and Fouré, mentioned in the HicH ScHoot JourNAL for May, 1941), does for 
French in the Northeast. Good second-year reading. 
Huco Gipvz. 


Senior Practical Mathematics. N. J. LENNEs. New York. MacMillan Company. 

1941. Pp. xiii + 584. $1.80 list. 

The material of this book might be classified under four major heads as 
follows: Review and Extension of Arithmetic; Business Practices; Economic 
Principles; Consumer Education. Although the book was written for pupils 
of junior and senior high school level the mathematics contained in it is 
almost entirely arithmetic. It is true that there is a touch of algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry. However, the amount of space devoted to these subjects is 
small and the treatment shallow indeed. As one reads the material of the 
book he is impressed with the emphasis placed on the economic and sociological 
problems which are confronted by our people. In fact it seems that it is in 
these fields that the book excells. The information found here in regard to 
where the consumer’s dollar goes, marketing, credit, retail selling, chain stores, 
et cetera, is reliable and stimulating. The exposition of the matter of taxes, 
their sources and expenditure, personal employment and income, depreciation 
and obsolescence and similar problems is excellent but as treated requires almost 
no mathematics except very simple arithmetic. 

All through the book are found lists of “Topics for study and discussion.” 
Many of these topics require maturity of judgment and experience as well 
as a spirit to investigate. In this work as well as in some of the social and 
economic problems discussed we find material that would be interesting and 
challenging to pupils of the upper grades of high school. The knowledge 
obtained from such study would be enlightening and valuable to many people 
because of its practical uses. Here may be found the justification for the words 
“Senior” and “Practical” found in the title of the book. Because of this it 
might well be used as a companion text in connection with courses in economics 
and sociology so often given in the upper grades of high school. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Notes on French Books Received 


HUGO GIDUZ 
KX 
Contes, edited by Otro F. Bonn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Graded 
French Readers, Book VIII, pp. 44. Notes and Vocabulary, pp. 45-60. Price 
$.32. 
This is another in the Bond Series. There are five very short stories adapted 
from well-known authors. It is pleasant reading for high-school pupils. 


La Grammaire. By Eucene Lasicue, edited by Orro F. Bonp. Book IX in the 
Graded French Reader Series. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. 48; 
Vocabulary, pp. 49-60. Price $.32. 

This gay comedy is well worth reading. It gives the student a good variety 
of useful vocabulary and idioms. 


Jacques Lenormand et Ses Amis. By Geratp W. Spink. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1938. Pp. 88; Vocabulary, 89-105. 


Easy reading. The story of a French boy in England, giving an account of 
his life there. Good drill in simple idiomatic French and rather interesting for 
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the young folks. The sections are all very brief, approximately one page each, 
thus giving completeness in a short space. For rapid reading this is very helpful. 
The usual exercises are appended to each section. 


Des Pas Sur la Neige. By Maurice LeBlanc, edited by JoHN B. DALE and Mac- 
DALENE L. Dace. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. 38. Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary, pp. 39-86. Price $.48. 

This short Arséne Lupin detective story should be thoroughly enjoyable to 
high-school students. 


Elementary French Conversation. By CHARLES E. KANy and MATHURIN Donpo. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. 40; Vocabulary pp. 43-54. Price $.g2. 


Intermediate French Conversation. By KAaNy and DoNnpo. 1941. Pp. 51; Vo- 
cabulary, pp. 52-60. Price $.32. 

These two little books are well graded and full of excellent conversational 
material. The chapters are brief, too brief, perhaps, at times. One might well 
wish for more expressions dealing with the various topics taken up in the books. 
However, students mastering the material herein will have a very fine foundation 
of conversational French. 


Basic French II. By HeLten M. Eppy, MARGUIRETTE STRUBLE, GRACE CORCHRAN, 
and FLoreNce WILLIAMS. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. 565. Price, 
$1.92. 

This omnibus volume is intended to follow the earlier Basic French I text. 

In addition to the reading material, adaptations of two novels, Madame Thérése 

and Les Trois Mousquetaires, there is a section entitled, “Ecrivons.” This section 

contains good exercise material intended to develop writing and speech skills. 

How the average, not too well-trained teacher will be able to complete even a 

major portion to the material in this book is a question. The exercises in 

“Ecrivons” are in addition to the lengthy exercises at the end of each chapter of 

the reading text. I wonder how many teachers can find the time to do all these 

exercises, even sketchily. If they do, I wonder how they will find time to do the 
reading satisfactorily and as rapidly as will be necessary to complete it within 
the year. Big books are discouraging to most pupils as well as to many teachers. 

Any students who cover the material in this book with a reasonable degree of 

proficiency should have a very good foundation for further study. 


Ecrivons. By HELEN M. Eppy and MARGUIRETTE STRUBLE. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1941. Pp. 256. Price, $1.28. 
This text is taken “in toto” from Basic French II. 


Les Jumeaux de Vallangoujard. By Georces DUHAMEL, edited with Notes, Exer- 
cises and Vocabulary, by Mary ELIZABETH Storer. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1940. Introduction, pp. iii-x, Bibliography, xi-xv, Les Jumeaux, pp. 1-138, 
Questions sur le texte, 139-150, Vocabulary, pp. 150-183. Price, $1.20. 

“Les Jumeaux” is a sprightly story, with plenty of interest. The story is a 
satire on modern mass production, here dealing with human beings and their 
education. Even though the satire may be lost on high-school pupils, the humor 
of the situations will of itself amuse them. A good reader for second year high- 
school classes. 


Les Trois Mousquetaires. By ALEXANDRE Dumas, adapted and edited by HEN- 
RIETTE ROUMIGUIERE KOLLEVIJN and ALGERNON COLEMAN. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1941. Foreword, pp. i-iii, pp. 1-239, Notes, pp. 231-238, Vocabulary, 
PPp- 239-273. Price, $1.20. 
Another edition of this always popular novel which is planned for third or 
fourth year high-school students or second-year college students. At the end of 
each chapter are exercises. 
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L’Abbé Constantin. By Lupovic HALEvy, adapted and edited by Bette E. Bick- 
FORD and ALGERNON COLEMAN. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. Price, $1.00. 
Again we have a much published and widely read popular, and perennially 


delightful story, abbreviated and in simplified form, with the ubiquitous and 
boring exercises. 


Let Us Review First Year French. By THEopoRE HEUBNER and MARIE K. NEUs- 
cHATZ. N. Y.: Amsco Publications, Inc., 1940. Pp. 247 plus Uniform Examina- 
tions. Price: Paper, $.50; Cloth, $.85. 

This inexpensive book gives a brief survey of the necessary fundamentals of 
first-year grammar with good drill exercises and mastery tests. Chapter VIII, pp. 


190-247, gives a rather good survey of essential information on French civiliza- 
tion. 


Let Us Review First Year French, Abridged Edition, 1939. Pp. 124 plus Uniform 
Examinations. Paper. Price, $.20. 


This is the same as the above but for the drill exercises. 


Tales of Adventure and Romance. MAGDELENE L. DALE and JOHN B. DALE. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. v + 44 + Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary, pp. 45-105. Limp cloth. $.48. 


The title is intriguing and when one finds only four little known stories, 
one is rather disappointed. The stories themselves are good enough, and if 
the interest is not killed by doing the lengthy exercises, of which there are 18 
pages for some 40 pages of text, the students will enjoy the adventure and the 
romance. 


L’Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la piste. Adapted by E. SCHAERLI. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Pp. 78 + Notes and Vocabulary, pp. 79-96. Limp cloth. $.48. 


The eight brief Inspector Hornleigh cases in this book are thoroughly in- 
teresting. The cases are not brought to a conclusion, or rather the clues which 
Hornleigh finds by means of which he always finds the guilty persons, are not 
given in the text. The student must detect them for himself. However, “A 
list of clues, giving the solution to each episode, is available and will be sent 
post free to teachers on application.” This is rather a nuisance, even though 
the clues are for the most part very obvious; students will prefer to have at 
hand the correct solution for comparison with their deductions. The solutions 
could well have been printed at the back of the book and thus save the teacher 
much trouble, and the pupils will be better satisfied with having the solutions 
at hand. Interesting for first-year or early second-year reading. 


Portraits Américains. MERCER Cook. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. 
v + 57 + Vocabulary, pp. 59-83. Limp cloth. $.48. 


This little book describes nineteen famous Americans, as described by French 
men who knew them. The list begins with Washington and ends with Edison. 
Very interesting material for fairly rapid reading in the second year. 





